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THE PURPOSE NOVEL AGAIN. 











It is not always quite clear just what the 
intangible thing is that certain critics under- 
take to assail by the phrase a “ conscious 
moral purpose” in imaginative literature. 
It may be that they sometimes use the epi- 
thet in a colloquial sense —a sense that sig- 
nifies a pose —in which case common sense 
must join issue with them. One of the lat- 
est expressions of this literary antipathy was 
made in my hearing not long ago in the 
course of an appreciative drawing-room lec- 
ture on “ Romeo and Juliet.” The lecturer 
asserted that Shakspere was never the per- 
petrator of so inartistic a thing as a con- 
scious moral purpose, and this theory she 
pleasingly defended with argument and illus- 
tration, but with a final concession that there 
might be what she called “an unconscious 
moral purpose,” which she was clever enough 
to find in “ Romeo and Juliet.” It may be 





true that Shakspere was not especially con- 
scious of writing with a moral purpose, for 
Shakspere, in his work, was pre-eminently 
the artist, and it naturally might be that 
when writing he was absorbed in the more 
artistic side of his work. Art, however, is 
but one element of literary production — and 
not, I think, the chief one. I will venture 
the theory that there have been producers 
of true literature with whom their moral 
purpose was the one thing of which they 
were supremely conscious. We may perhaps 
best illustrate by the use of an extreme 
example, and it may therefore be permissible 
to mention in this connection the inspired 
singers of Hebrew prophecy. They were 
real poets, — “ In literary form the world has 
produced nothing greater than Isaiah,” says 
that delightful critic, Professor Moulton, — 
but how much thought did these prophets 
give to the thing that we call art? It were 
unbefitting that solemn phase of their pro- 
found seriousness to be as “a very lovely 
song of one who has a pleasant voice” ; and 
it called forth a bitter lament from the 
prophet when men had fallen thus to regard 
his message. The element of moral serious- 
ness and the creative impulse seem to have 
heen apportioned to the Hebrew nation with 
a remarkable equality ; Joshua sings his ca- 
denced praises in the midst of battle ; Anna 
and Simeon make poetic prophecies at sight 
of their infant Saviour. Their spiritual re- 
ceptiveness drew the inspiration of their 
song, their dramatic instinct —I say it with 
reverence — expressed the Divine message 
unstintingly. Such a balance between a pro- 
found moral impress and its artistic expres- 
sion is not to be looked for in us. There 
was a primitive force in those old Hebrews 
and a simplicity in its outpouring that seem 
unattainable in the complex, commonplace, 
and self-conscious conditions of our modern 
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life. Our earnestness has in it often a 
strained note that partakes of the unlovely. 

There seems to be an idea among many 
people that if the purpose of a book is artis- 
tically conveyed, so that the reader’s mind 
is not unduly prodded to notice it, the author 
himself must have been unaware of a pur- 
pose. I have not read those modern novels 
of foreign origin to whose unsavory 
earnestness of purpose Miss Repplier takes 
strenuous exception in some of her earlier 
essays, but the reviews of them seem fully 
to justify her abhorrence. I do not, how- 
ever, need them for examples. I will take 
instead a very innocent book published by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward. Everything 
in “Trixy” is of an unexceptionally high 
tone — except in its artistic standard — but 
the choice of subject, from the artistic point 
of view, is, to my mind, inexcusable. When 
I read the book I sympathized with Marion 
Crawiord’s complaint that to read some 
novels is like the disappointment of entering 
2 theatre to find a sermon instead of a play. 
Neither play nor novel is always written for 
entertainment pure and simple, but the pub- 
lic has a right to expect, at least, that the 
subject shall be capable of artistic treatment, 
and that the treatment may give an artistic 
pleasure, even though the import be painful. 
There are heart-rending sorrows that can in- 





cite a poet’s inspiration to its height, and 
crying wrongs that may arouse an ecstasy ot 
wrath ; but no artistic justification can be 
found, I think, for the Vivisection of Ani- 
mals as the subject of a novel. The author 
may contend that she cannot find another 
and equally influential vehicle for her lesson, 
but that is her own affair. The concern of 
the reader is that the book contains nothing 
to make pleasurable reading in any sense — 
in spite of a certain brightness of phrase in 
the conversations. 

For those who have not read the book, 
perhaps I should give a brief outline of the 
story. In the opening chapter a young 
medical student named Steele is interested 
in an especially appealing little kitten which 
appears among the students one morning. 
and which he afterward finds in the dissect- 
ing class. Heart-sickened, he goes home 
and thinks of giving up his intended profes- 


sion, but he does not eventually yield to his 
scruple. A later chapter finds him a rising 
vivisectionist, and hardened to the old draw- 
backs of sympathy. He becomes engaged to 
a wealthy young girl, who is full of sympa- 
thies and benevolent aspirations. This 
young woman has a pet dog — Trixy — which 
has wandered away, and has been found and 
made use of by the vivisectionists — indeed, 
he is the subject of Dr. Steele’s most prom- 
ising experiments. But his identity is some- 
how ascertained, and he is brought back to 
his fond mistress maimed in body, and with 
affected brain. Her feelings may be imag- 
ined. The engagement is broken, in spite of 
the remorseful lover’s offer to give up this 
profession in toto. 

Such is the story, in the main. There is a 
cleverness in parts, in the play of speech 
among characters, and there are, of course, 
no glaring imperfections of writing in Mrs. 
Ward’s book ; but there is no especial charm 
of style to alleviate the reader’s feelings — 
how could there be ?—and there is nothing 
of marked interest to divert the mind in the 
way of thought or character-drawing. ‘The 
heroine, from the pages near the beginning, 
where she is unreasonably indignant over the 
appearance of a physician of the board of 
health ( Dr. Steele ) in a tenement house of 
which she is the owner, to the letter written 
at the last to her rejected lover ( which 
brings him to book for having failed to give 
up his career in any event — and which seems 
to have given comfort to his broken spirit ! ) 
is throughout hysterical in her tone, and 
though she would be, no doubt, as lovable 
in life as the author intends that she should 
he, she suggests too strongl, those estimable 
bores who have perhaps been made insuf- 
ferable by the deference shown to a com- 
bination of sincere high-mindedncss with 
wealth and social prominence. Poor Dr. 
Steele said that the letter whose cold com- 
fort cheered his heart was like her —and ‘t 
was. 

Perhaps when a “ purpose novel” is men- 
tioned now, something in the style of this 
book is tacitly implicd, whether of an inno- 
cent nature as in this case or as in the case 
of those other books ‘which preach the gospel 
of lawlessness ; perhaps there has come to 
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be a notion of this kind in regard to the 
“purpose novel,” which belies its normal 
office. 

Since the foregoing pages were written, a 
timely and interesting article on “The Moral 
Purpose,” by Frederick Tabor Cooper, has 
appeared in the Bookman, marking the dis- 
tinction between the “legitimate” purpose 
novel, on the one hand, which models its 
plots on nature alone, and the artificially 
constructed story, on the other, which bends 
the facts of life to its own ends. Mr. 
Cooper's article has largely under considera- 
tion the plot or dénouement of a novel, and 
perhaps “Trixy,” the example just now 
quoted in illustration of the unhappy choice 


of subject, may serve also as an instance of 


the unnatural plot. Either of these funda- 


mental shortcomings will result in a lack of. 


the requisite artistic merit. But it is not 
necessary that the purpose of the book 
should have any dependence upon the plot, 
or any special connection with it : the mere 
situation, if fairly pictured, may by itself 
teach the lesson. The beauty of holiness, for 
instance, may be adequately portrayed in an 
artistically wrought story of life without an 
eniorcement of the author’s point by any 
tragedy or felicity in the ending. In other 
words, it may simply be a picture. A pur- 
pose novel is merely a novel with a purpose, 
however inconspicuously the motive may ap- 
pear ; and such a story, if it have not the 
effect of self-consciousness, has a mental in- 
terest peculiar to itself. 

Some of Charles Dickens’s books were 
evidently novels written with a purpose, but 
the distinction between them and a book 
such as Mrs. Ward’s (apart from any con- 
sideration of the authors’ respective abili- 
ties ) lies in this: that Dickens's subjects 
were capable of receiving a most humorous 
and pathetic treatment, and they did not fail 
to receive it. Some of his novels, no doubt, 
in their own day accomplished something in 
the cause of philanthropy, but in our day 
their uses are exclusively the uses of humor- 
ous (and pathetje ) literature. They fill the 
measure of the need. The Shaksperean lec- 
turer referred to earlier complained of 
Dickens’s artistic deficiencies as compared 
with Shakspere’s literary art, and attributed 


the shortcomings on his part to his “con- 


scious moral purpose.” Charles Dickens 
certainly was not artistically the peer of 
Shakspere, but I cannot see that his moral 
purpose is to be held accountable for this 
inferiority, and if it had been so responsible, 
I cannot see that his art, much as one may 
enjoy it, was too precious to be sacrificed 
a little in the service of philanthropy. It is 
sometimes a question, even in Art — with the 
capital letter -— as to what the Greater Good 
may be. : 

“The Cloister and the Hearth” —to vary 
the example — is very obviously a novel with 
a purpose, but the purpose was capable of 
receiving a poetic treatment, and did receive 
it in full. Whether one agrees with the pur- 
pose of that book or not, it is a Deautiful 
tale. It has defects, like most mundane 
affairs, including a roughness and occasional 
colloquialism of style to which exception may 
be taken, but no connection can be traced 
between these blemishes and the purpose of 
the book. There is, too, perhaps, some pro- 
lixity in the narrative, but any such mean- 
dering is entirely the result of an artist’s love 
of dwelling upon the scenes of his imagina- 
tion, not of the prosings of a moralist. 

We come at last to such spiritually sig- 
nificant novels as those that Hawthorne has 
given us — “The Scarlet Letter” and ‘ The 
House of the Seven Gables.” These books 
do not seem to have been written of set pur- 
pose as to their moral, in quite such a sense 
as were “Nicholas Nickleby” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth” ; but their pages 
are pregnant with meaning. The purpose in 
them is more after the manner of Shaks- 
pere’s purpose, which by the lecturer lately 
quoted was pronounced “ unconscious.” 
One may have one’s doubts, however, as to 
the unconsciousness of alf this deliberate 
thinking. We know what is meant when we 
hear of a “conscious”? man or woman, but 
the word so used is a colloquialism, and this 
colloquial significance has never been trans- 
ferred to literature. In literary language the 
word “conscious” has no _ opprobrious 
meaning, and a conscious purpose is there- 
fore neither more nor less than a deliberate 
purpose. The phrase itself is thoroughly 
dignified, and the thing that it describes 
should have dignity. Leila R. Ramsdell. 


Newsurcnr, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


Everybody knows that a good title is a 
great help in selling a book—or a manu- 
script. Authors generally should give more 
thought to their titles. Not only the lit- 


erary eect, but the practical expediency of 
a title should be considered, particularly in 
the case of a popular book. George W. 
Cable said recently: “I name my own 
books, and it is not easy. The name of a 
novel must be an interesting proposition. It 
must be so simple that it will stick in the 
memory, and the pronunciation must be easy. 
I got over long ago giving names to my 
bools that were hard to pronounce. Such 
names call for too much explanation. The 
name of a book should also suggest its char- 
acter.” 


o*s 


A title should be easy to remember and 
easy to pronounce, so that the book-buyer, 
standing before the book-seller’s counter, 
may not be embarrassed. It should be strik- 
ing and spicy, if possible, but it should not 
be too long. In former times authors some- 
times paid more attention to the effective- 
ness of their titles than to their brevity. 
Here, for instance, are the titles of some 
books written before and during the reign 
of Cromwell : — 


“The Spiritual Mustard-Pot to Make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion.” 

“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of Cov- 
entry.” 

“A Pair of Bellows to Blow Off the Dust From 
John Fry.” 

“A Reaping Hook, Well Tempered for the Stub- 
born Ears of the Coming Crop; or, Biscuit Baked 
in the Oven of Charity, Carefully Conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 

‘Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or the 
Seven Penitentia! Psalms of the Princely Prophet 
David; Whereunto Are Also Added William 
Humius’ Handful of Honeysuckles, and Divers Godly 
and Pithy Ditties, Now Newly Augmented.” 

Imagine a man nowadays going into a 
bookstore, or addressing a young lady in the 
book department of a metropolitan empo- 
rium, and asking for the “Seven Sobs of a 
Sorrowful Soul for Sin,’ et cetera. Some 
men are too shy under such circumstances 
even to twist their tongue around “Les 
Miserables.” A mail order in such case is 
the only recourse, and frequently a sale is 
lost. 

* 

In England there is a demand for copy- 
right in titles, voiced by “ Rita” (Mrs. W. 
Desmond Humphreys ), who published two 
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years ago a book with the unoriginal title, 
“The Silent Woman,” — already pre-empted 
by Ben Jonson,—and is greatly exercised 
because it is now used also by another story- 
teller. The Society of Authors has told 
“Rita” that there is no absolute copyright 
in a title, but that there is a right of prop- 
erty, and if any one can prove loss or 
damage by another person’s use of a title, 
he has a claim against the offending user. 


e* 


“Was anything ever so preposterous ?” 
asks the indignant “ Rita.” “If the book is 
the author’s property, surely the title, which 
really constitutes the existing form of the 
book and is its exponent to the public, 
should also belong to the author. The fact 
of its being a portion of his or her published 
work should include it in legal rights with 
the work published. To ‘prove damage or 
loss is a difficult matter, entailing also the 
publication of agreements and statements. 
The damage speaks for itself, I should say, 
in the stealing or appropriating of what is 
another’s, and the consequent vexation and 
confusion caused by the theft. 

“Can not Miss Corelli preserve her right 
to ‘God’s Good Man’? Can Hall Caine lay 
no claim to ‘ The Christian,’ or John Strange 
Winter to her well-known ‘ Bootles’s Baby’ ? 
Have Dickens and Thackeray or Miss Brad- 
don or Wilkie Collins no right to hold their 
celebrated titles as their own if some penny 
journal or provincial serialist chooses to 
steal them ? It seems indeed as if the idiotic 
law of copyright was sorely in need of re- 
vision, and it behooves all authors to com- 
bine and insist upon such a revision of that 
law as would keep their property in their 
own hands.” 


* 


“ Rita’s” argument is good to some ex- 
tent, but she overlooks the fact that really 
distinctive titles never have been and never 
will be stolen. No one will ever pirate such 
an original title as “ Bootles’s Baby,” or 
“The Woman in White,” or “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and in case one should, pro- 
vided copyright had not expired, it would be 
easy enough for the injured author to prove 
damage. This is another reason why 
authors should give thought to their titles 


and strive to make them as striking and 
original as possible. 
oe 


Another practical reason is that, while 
there is no absolute copyright in a title, in- 
fringements of titles make trouble in the 
book trade, which publishers are anxious to 
avoid. When the opening chapters of Mrs. 
Deland’s new story were appearing as a se- 
rial, under the simple title of “ The Awaken- 
ing,” a novel appeared under the same title. 
Mrs. Thurston’s novel, ‘‘ The Masqueraders,” 
was brought out in England as “ John Chil- 
cote, M. P.,” because the former title was 
pre-empted there. “The Spoilers” also had 
to be issued in England under the title of 
“The Spoilers of the North,’ as Edwin 
Pugh, the English author, published a novel, 
“The Spoilers,” at about the same time that 
Mr. Beach’s novel appeared in book form ir 
America. Similar instances might be multi- 
plied. Titles that are both good and new 
can always be found, if the author will only 
give sufficient attention to the matter. It is 
worth while to take the pains. 


s * * 

The net value of Carl Schurz’s estate is 
said to be $266,146, — but of course he did n’t 
make it all by literary work. 

* * * 

Tolstoy can find little good in Shakspere, 
and says that he reads him “ with tedium and 
disgust,’ but the chances are that Shaks- 
pere’s name will be much better known than 
Tolstoy’s 500 years from now. W. H. H. 
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ORIGINALITY. 


There have been written treatises, various 
and sundry, warning us of error in our use 
of words and endeavoring to point out our 
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persistent mistakes in this wise; but we 
are not aware that in any of these very use- 
ful and commendable treatises has been 
pointed out the misuse of the word “ origi- 
nai.” Indeed, it would be impossible for 
them to do so, since the error is of concep- 
tion rather than of custom, and hence falls 
not within their province. Yet of all mis- 
used words —at least in matters literary — 
we know of none that is more constantly 
used without justification than “ original.” 
A new writer vaunts his wares to the lit- 
erary market, and the critics hail 
‘strikingly original.” 


him as 
They do not as a 
usual thing give any ground for their pro- 
nouncement ; they simply assert, and leave 
the curious as to their assertion to discover 
for themselves the reason thereof. But a 
comparative study of the types of letters 
which are pronounced original enables one 
to lay down the general rule that that which 
is novel is invariably thus classed. 

Now novelty is by no means necessarily 
originality. The latter implies a new con- 
ception ; the former may be merely a varia- 
tion. If, for example—to illustrate by 
everyday matters—some one~of our ac- 
cuaintances were to adopt the plan of in- 
variably hopping upon one foot instead of 
walking, as others do, when he went upon 
the street, we could not rightly aver that 
he thereby proved a claim to possess great 
originality. We might characterize his con- 
duct by other and more forcible terms ; but 
we should hardly think to call it original. 
Yet this is what is being done in the field of 
letters every day. The new writer finds 
some novel method of making his story go 
on its way ; it hops where others walk ; and 
we straightway hail him as an original 
writer. Or he adopts in his style some 
strange jerkiness, which is foreign to the 
general custom, and we go into ecstasies 
over the originality of his style ; but these 
things do not constitute originality ; they are 
merely vagaries, fantastic variations upon a 
constant theme, eccentricities of conduct. 
They give us novelty, but there is in them 
no touch of originality. 

There is another and yet stranger concep- 
tion of originality. This consists in the no- 
tion that to reverse, either in fact or fancy, 





the existent and known state of things is to 
be original. Thus there are many authors, 
and yet more readers, who seem to believe 
that a writer who describes a world — again, 
either of fact or fancy — wherein the condi- 
tions of the known earth are reversed — 
where hats are worn upon the feet and shoes 
on the hands, where trees grow with the 
roots in the air, and lambs roar and lions 
bleat—is a very original writer. Or an 
author may prove originality by making his 
men feminine and his women masculine, by 
putting oaths in the mouths of the clergy- 
men and sermons on the tongues of prize- 
fighters. Or, again, originality is accorded 
as an evident quality to the writer who takes 
obverse views of acknowledged conditions, 
who strenuously denies the truth of that 
which seems, and avers that there is behind 
the seeming a truth which places the phe- 
nomena, as we know them, in a light the 
exact reverse of that which we give them. 
But these things are not originality ; they 
are mere variations, mere upsettings ; they 
are, so to speak, mere backward thinking, 
and are in no way to be termed original, 
however novel. 

So far we have been entirely negative in 
our search for truth concerning originality. 
It is time to assume the positive attitude and 
to attempt to show that which is, not merely 
that which is not. 

Originality, then, may be said to consist 
in making a new sane ard radical departure 
from established forms to a definite and de- 
sirable goal. The element of novelty, 
though a necessary incident of true origi- 
nality, is not the chief characteristic thereof. 
The novelty must be strictly incidental ; it 
must be new because original, not original 
because new. But it is absolutely requisite 
that the departure must be sane and reason- 
able. We could not, for instance, confer the 
patent of originality upon a writer who 
merely inverted the construction of his sen- 
tences, as by beginning with the verb and 
ending with the subject. In less exagger- 
ated form than we have imagined such ec- 
centricities are not rare nowadays ; they are 
distinctly not original, however novel.  In- 
deed, originality in prose style may -be 
broadly said to be a thing impossible of at- 
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tainment, for style is evolution. Carlyle 
nearly approached originality in this respect, 
yet his model is easily to be found in Jean 
Paul Richter, while Richter himself was in- 
debted to earlier writers for that which he 
developed into a greater thing than they had 
made it. From the days of stylus and tablet 
down to those of the latest printing press, 
style has gradually been evolved through 
many ramifications and in many variations, 
but always to be referred to something pre- 
cedent. 

Style may be a potent aid to originality, 
but the latter can be claimed only because 
of method. Here again there is necessarily 
evolution, but it is not as limited thereby as 
is style. Dickens and Thackeray were origi- 
nal writers of fiction, even though Fielding 
and Richardson were to sOme extent their 
precursors and sources. Fielding and 
Richardson again were original, even though 
Smith and Addison may have contributed to 
their totality; Shakspere was original, 
though Marlowe preceded him in methods 
which Shakspere concentrated and_ vivi- 
fied ; Spencer was original, though his 
models are discoverable, and—to go to the 
extreme past of English letters — Chaucer 
was original, though he drew his inspiration 
in certain ways from precedent sources. 
Among the poets of modern times — Pope, 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, Browning 
—all were truly original, though there is 
none of them, unless Browning be an excep- 
tion, who did not show his originality more 
by a vitalizing and a re-vivification of the 
past methods than by actual invention of 
novelty. 

If these things be true —and we think 
they cannot be contravened —it would ap- 
pear that absolute novelty is not always even 
an “inseparable accident,” as the logicians 
say, of originality. This, we believe, is true ; 
but there is always the effect of novelty, 
even if the actual fact be not present. The 
truly original writer so adapts precedent 
methods to his own purposes and _ indi- 
viduvality that they seem to be entirely new, 
even when compared with the sources from 
which they sprang. 

By the standard that we have outlined, 
have we any originality in the present day, 


either in fiction or poetry ? We have count- 
less works vying with one another in the 
eccentricities, mannerisms, affectations of 
their style and method, but has any truly 
original work been produced in English 
during the last quarter of a century ? There 
may have been a few. To mention one in- 
stance which occurs to us, “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” was a work which certainly 
approached originality. The author’s first 
work was original in some of its aspects. 
He has done nothing in the least original 
since, and most probably never will; but 
once he hit the mark at which so many are 
so vainly aiming. 

Possibly many will differ from us in our 
statements. In the matter of originality, as 
in all else in letters, there must always be 
wide divergence of judgment ; yet we think 
that we have not been unduly pessimistic. 
At all events, we are likely to hold our 
opinion. As to the reason for the state of 
things which we deplore, it is impossible of 
discovery, at least by us. It cannot be that 
the conditions of the age are less favorable 
to originality than were those of the near or 
far-off past ; nor does it seem possible that 
everything has been done, and that there is 
no more opportunity for originality. It may 
be that the substance has been dropped in 
pursuit of the shadow ; that the mistaking 
of eccentricity and reversal for originality 
has sent all our writers to the worship of 
false gods, so that the true cult has no at- 
tractiveness, and hence no followers ; that, 
having come to prefer tinsel to gold, we are 
unable to find the veins of the precious 
metai, having lost the signs. It may be 
from any and all of these causes, or it may 
be from others, to which we are blind ; but 
certain it is that, in the domain of letters, 
originality is a vanished thing. 

Guy Carleton Lee. 


The Baltimore Sun. 





SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XIX. — AntonIO FOGAZARRO. 
Two more romances by Antonio Fogazarro 
are to be published this winter by the Put- 
nams. The translation of “The Saint” (Tl 
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Santo ) has already passed the thirty-second 
thousarid. “The Patriot” ( Piccolo Mondo 
Antico ) is the first novel of “ The Trilogy 
of Rome,” of which “ The Saint” is the last. 
The second novel is “ The Sinner.” In all 
of the three stories some of the same char- 
acters appear. 





SENATOR ANTONIO FOGAZARRO. 


Signor Fogazarro is now sixty-four years 
old, and his book now translated under the 
title, “The Patriot,” and dealing with the 
events of the ten years, so dreary to Italy, 
between the defeat of Novara, 1849, and the 
victories of Magenta and of Solferino in 
1850, was first published ten years ago. The 
author lives in a beautiful villa a few min- 
utes’ walk from Vicenza 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Florence Tinsley Cox, who wrote the 
story, “ Lily-Ann,” in McClure’s for Decem- 
ber, is a Brooklyn woman and a graduate 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute of Brook- 
lyn. For a time she was a member of the 
large woman's club connected with the 
school, and was then an editor of its paper. 





“ Lily-Ann” is one of-a short series of child 
stories which Miss Cox has written for Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. In addition, she has had 
a monologue printed in Everybody’s, and 
some New England tales in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, as well as sketches in local 
papers. She has also written a novel, which 


she hopes to have published soon. 





Mary Annable Fanton, whose story, “A 
Compulsory Christmas,” appeared in the 
Craftsman for December, was for four years 
a staft writer on the New York Herald, 
lribune, Journal, and Sun. She has also 
written special articles for Harper's, Mun- 
sey’s, and other American periodicals. She 
was for a time editor of Demorest’s Maga- 
zine, and afterward editor-in-chief of the 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine. After that 
she was on the editorial staff of the Woman's 
Home Companion, and she is now makeup 


editor of the Craftsman — practically Mr. 
Stickley’s assistant. “A Compulsory 
Christmas” is a true story. Miss Fanton — 
or Mrs. Roberts, as she is now—and her 


sister spent several vears out on an Indian 
reservation. They were very little children, 
and had some exciting experiences 
among the wildest tribes of the Sioux In- 
dians, who were in those days the most lamb- 
like, trusting people in the world as long 
as one held their confidence, but the most 
resentful, implacable enemies when they felt 
themselves fooled. Miss Fanton and her 
sister more than once barely escaped with 
their lives, and, as a matter of fact, they 
would have undoubtedly lost their scalps 
that Christmas eve if the clear-brained 
“Nani” had not devised the Christmas fes- 
tival for her Indians. Their experience at 
Fort Assinaboin is a fair setting forth of the 
original character of these primitive people 
before it was changed by what is called civili- 
zation. Miss Fanton and her sister had the 
joy of living out on this wild prairie reser- 
vation, up in the northwest corner of Mon- 
tana, long enough ago to have seen the In- 
dians of the storybooks, and to have had, as 
little children, many wild and romantic ex- 
periences forever impossible in the future. 
“The Blue-Eyed One” still remembers a 
little of the Sioux language, and is often 


they 
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homesick for a broncho pony to ride astride, 
as the sisters used to do, over miles of ut- 
terly unsettled prairies. 





William Lewis Lockwood, whose story, 
“The Hand,” appeared in Harper’s Weekly 
for December 15, is another newspaper man 
who is winning success as a writer of fiction. 
A native of Rhode Island, he spent his youth 
in Ohio, attending Urbana University, and 
later going East, where he began’ newspaper 
work on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, remain- 
ing on its staff for ten years. During that 
time he served as supreme court reporter, 
later writing politics and acting as the 
Fagle’s correspondent at Albany. In 1808 
Mr. Lockwood went to Alaska, where he 
roughed it for two years. He then returned 
to the Eagle staff, and later assumed the 
editorship of the Daily Saratogian, at Sara- 
toga. Mr. Lockwood had already done some 
dramatic writing and contributed some short 
stories to the magazines, but his experiences 
in the Northland wilds added considerably 
to his inspiration. He wrote the drama of 
“ Alaska,” which Lincoln J. Carter  pro- 
duced with great success, and his story, 
“The Long White Trail,’ won third prize 
in the last short-story contest conducted by 
the Black Cat, dividing honors with Jack 
London. Mr. Lockwood also has_ con- 
tributed some Alaskan stories to the Youth’s 
Companion, and a year ago the Broadway 
Publishing Company, of New York, pub- 
lished his “ Trailers of the North,” a collec- 
tion of short stories. He is now writing a 
novel of Alaskan life. 





Clyde Alison Mann, whose story. * Vindi- 
cated,” was printed in the Technical World 
for December, lives in Chicago, and is one 
of the Western writers who have turned to 
short-story writing during the last year. 
His stories in the Red Book, “ Barrett Sim- 
mons Mine,” “The Idol of San Juan 
County,” and others are business stories, and 
are unique in having in them no feminine 
character —-no love romance. Mr. Mann is 
a writer of syndicate articles, and has special- 
ized in his knowledge about telephones, sky- 
scraper buildings, and fire insurance, both 
from an economic and human interest point 


of view. Some of his verse also has had 
notice. 





Caroline Wood Morrison, whose novelette, 
“Queen Mary of Memory Lane,” was the 
complete story in Lippincott’s for December, 
is a native of New York, and is the wife of 
M. L. Morrison, a prominent druggist in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. Morrison’s liter- 
ary activity has been much interrupted by her 
ill health. A number of years ago she wrote 
the “ Pixies and Elaines,” which appeared 
serially in the Ladies’ Home Journal. She 
has written several short stories for Mun- 
sey’s, and is a frequent contributor to her 
church paper. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Alden.— There are probably few men of 
any distinction in New York City who are 
less anecdotal in conversation than Henry 
Mills Alden. It was hard work to get him 
to talk of himself, but when once he had 
started, one interesting item after another 
slipped out. After Mr. Alden was graduated 
from Williams College he went to Andover 
to take the theological course, preferring 
that seminary because of the extent of Greek 
texts in its library. He never took orders, 
and he gives as a reason for this a weakness 
of the throat which made him an ineffective 
speaker at that time. While he was study- 
ing at Andover he did some writing, but 
with no idea of publication. Among other 
things, he wrote two papers on “ The 
Eleusinian Mysteries.” One day when he 
was calling on Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
then resided in Andover, he showed her the 
papers, at her request. She asked if she 
might have them and send them to a pub- 
lisher. Mr. Alden gave his consent, but he 
said : “I had no idea that anything would 
ever come of it.” The papers were accepted 
by James Russell Lowell, the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and published in that 
periodical. When James T. Fields became 
the editor, several other papers continuing 
the series and written by Mr. Alden were 
submitted to him. He made a liberal pay- 
ment for these essays, but came to the con- 
clusion that they lay outside the scope of his 


magazine. Showing them, however, to some 
4 











eminent thinkers of Boston, he became the 
means of securing an invitation for Mr. 
Alden to deliver a course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute. Mr. Alden was in New 
York City at the time, and when Mr. Fields 
came to this city, on one of his visits, he 
looked him up. This was -in the spring of 
1863. 

Mr. Fields had made up his mind from the 
character of Mr. Alden’s work that he must 
be a man of some threescore years. He 
knocked at the door of the apartment where 
Mr. Alden lived, and when the door was 
opened by Mr. Alden’s young 
Fields politely inquired if she 
Alden’s daughter. 


wife, Mr. 
were Mr. 
When he learned that 
she was his wife, he still thought it must be 
a case of an old man marrying a young girl. 
He was greatly surprised when he finally saw 
Mr. Alden, who was then only a young man 
of twenty-six. However, the lectureship was 
offered and accepted. 

The course as given was called “ The 
Structure of Paganism.” At this time Mr. 
Alden was in such delicate health that he 
said : “It was whispered about at the insti- 
tute that I had come there to deliver the 
lectures and die.” During the same year he 
had started on his career at the Harpers’. 
He began writing a contemporaneous his- 
tory of the Civil War, taking Richard Grant 
White’s place. He also did editorial work, 
which grew in amount from day to day. 
The first manuscript he read editorially was 
a love story by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. 

Mr. Alden has given his best life work to 
Harper’s, and he has found his work ex- 
tremely interesting and worth while. He 
says he has taken particular delight in watch- 
ing the growth of imaginative literature. He 
says we find that element in all the best work 
of to-day. The travel sketches for which 
Harper’s Magazine is particularly famous 
show this imaginative work taking the place 
of the old conventional descriptive article. 
To cherish and foster that has been Mr. 
Alden’s greatest work and pleasure.  Al- 
though his seventieth birthday was celebrated 
but a short time ago, as you see him in his 
office Mr. Alden seems to be as hale and 
vigorous as ever, and the very life of his de- 
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partment. — Otis Notman, in the New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


Bryant.— When William Cullen Bryant 
was half owner and editor-manager of the 
New York Evening Post, George Cary 
Eggleston was an editorial writer and lit- 
erary critic on that paper. Like many other 
people, Mr. Eggleston had noticed that in 
most printed copies of ‘ Thanatopsis”’ sev- 
eral lines near the beginning were always 
printed in different type from the rest of the 
poem. He had wondered about it, but sup- 
posed that those lines must be a quotation 
from some other poem. Finally one day he 
ventured to ask Mr. Brvant about it. 

“ My boy,” was the prompt reply, “I have 
been waiting for forty years for some one to 
ask me that question. Those lines have 
nothing to do with ‘ Thanatopsis.’ They 
were not a part of the poem. When my 
father took the manuscript of ‘ Thanatopsis’ 
to a publisher, those lines on another scrap 
of paper happened to get in with the manu- 
script. The publisher afterward explained 
that he could find nothing to indicate where 
they belonged in the poem, so he said he 
‘just stuck them in near the top.’ I tried 
to have the poem published without those 
lines, but people then said that it was not 
complete. So I was forced to leave them 
in, but always had them set in different 
type.” — Harry Newton Gardner. 


Moore.— A recent visitor to Frankfort 
Moore, author of “ The Jessamy Bride,” de- 
clares that Mr. Moore possesses the ideal 
home of a writer of romance, 
Eng. The magnificent 
ancient structure throws its 
shadow across one of the beautiful lawns, 
and the Italian garden which the author has 
made for himself is bounded on one side by 
the ancient gateway, built by William the 
Conqueror, and on the other by the Bar- 
bican, erected by Edward I. The original 
walls of the castle, twelve feet thick, run for 
hundreds of yards through the grounds, giv- 
ing shelter to the numerous parterres of 
roses, and ending only in an old Saxon 
earthwork, which forms a unique garden ter- 
race. The palm houses, green houses, and 
vineries, in which Frankfort Moore delights, 


at Lewes 
Sussex, 
keep of the 


castle, 
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have staircases leading fifty feet down to the 
dry moat, where the stables have been built. 
The old mansion is a place of spacious oak- 
paneled halls and drawing rooms, one of 
which has panels of old Aubusson tapestry, 
acquired from the Empress Eugénie ; while 
in the same apartment stands an ormolu and 
Sévres table painted by Bouchier. The din- 
ing-hall is a well-proportioned room forty 
feet long, surrounded by old Italian walnut 
paneling, twenty feet high, elaborately carved 
and with insets of sixteenth-century Italian 
pictures. The furniture of this room is ex- 
clusively of oak, and many of the pieces are 
historic. The billiard room, approached by 
a glass-roofed winter garden, furnished in 
marble, is a perfect old English specimen, 
with groined ‘oak roof and rafters. and a 
long range of mullioned windows, one of 
which holds a portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
done in Cathedral glass. The walls are hung 
with old tapestry pictures of the Flemish 
school. 

It will surprise many of Mr. Moore’s 
readers to learn that he has no “study” in 
his house. He has accustomed himself to 
write anywhere, and nearly every line of 
“The Jessamy Bride” was written in a cane 
chair under a tulip tree in his garden. But 
when he wishes to envelop himself in an 
eighteenth-century atmosphere, he goes into 
a room in which every article of furniture 
and decoration was made in the days of 
Goldsmith. The author has been an en- 
thusiastic collector for more than twenty 
years, and his success as a writer has enabled 
him to indulge in his hobby to the full. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





How “Home, Sweet Home ” Was Written. — 
An effort is to be made to preserve the old 
cottage at East Hampton, L. I., which was 
immortalized by John Howard Payne in his 
world-famous song. The song was written 
by Mr. Payne to be incorporated in his 
opera, “ Clair, the Maid of Milan” ( origi- 
nally known as “ Angioletta” ). The words 
sprang into Payne’s head spontaneously, but 
the melody was first suggested to him by a 
Sicilian air which Sir Henry Bishop, the 
composer of all the music of “ Clair,’ made 


use of. Payne’s own story of the finding of 
this melody is as follows:— 

“| first heard the air in Italy. One beau 
tiful morning, as I was strolling alone mid 
some delightful scenery, my attention was 
arrested by the sweet voice of a peasant girl 
who was carrying a basket laden with 
flowers and vegetables. This plaintive air 
she trilled out with so much sweetness and 
simplicity that the melody at once caught my 
fancy. I accosted her, and after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation I asked for the name 
of the song, which she could not give me. 
But having a slight knowledge of music 
myself, barely enough for the purpose, I re- 
quested her to repeat the air, which she did, 
while 1 dotted down the notes as best I 
could. It was this air that suggested the 
words of “ Home, Sweet Home,” both of 
which I sent to Bishop at the time I was 
preparing the opera of ‘Clair’ for Mr. 
Kemble. Bishop happened to know the air 
perfectly well, and adapted the music to the 
words.” 

The success of this song is known in every 
nation ; it has had a more universal circula- 
tion than any other in the world. In less 
than a year after it appeared, the London 
publishers sold more than one hundred thou- 
sand copies. Nevertheless, it is a curious 
fact that Payne never was given credit for 
it, nor a royalty upon it. He never received 
even a presentation copy of the song. 

Literary “Trade” and “Art.”— The late 
Lafcadio Hearn, as some of his recently- 
published letters show, made a sharp distinc- 
tion between journalism and_ literature. 
Writing to Henry E. Krehbiel, musical critic 
of the New York Tribune, he said : -- 

Let me dwell upon an art principle. Both 
you and I have a trade: journalism. We 
have also an art; authorship. The same 
system of labor cannot be applied to the one, 
as to the other, without unfortunate results. 
Let the trade be performed as mechanically 
as is consistent with preservation of one’s 
reputation as a workman. 

But when it comes to writing a durable 
thing, a hook or a brochure, every line ought 
to be written at least twice, if possible three 
times. In the very act of copying new ideas 
of grace, force and harmony will make them- 
selves manifest. Without this, I will venture 
to say, fine literary execution is impossible. 


It is due to Hearn’s memory to say that 
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he did not content himself with a merely 
mechanical discharge of the duties of his 
“trade.” He could not. Although copying 
and re-copying, filing, pruning, and polish- 
ing are impossible in the rush of newspaper 
work, Hearn’s marvelous style was apparent 
even in the most trivial and hurried stories 
written for a newspaper. It was that style 
that gave a distinct news value even to a 
routine police court case when Hearn wrote 
it up. 

For twenty years he was a hard worker in 
newspaper offices — bad schools for literary 
training, if the professional talkers and 
writers about books are to be believed. He 
had a scanty education to start with, but in 
the daily and nightly newspaper grind he per- 
fected a style quite unlike anything else in 
English. To find a parallel for it one must 
go to Gautier, some of whose stories Hearn 
translated with amazing vividness and power. 

A suggestion for newspaper writers who 
have a horror of the commonplace is found 
in this extract from one of 
ters :— 


Hearn’s let- 


But there is one more absolutely essential 
study in the formation of a strong style: 
science. No romance equals it. If one can 
store up in his brain the most extraordinary 
facts of astronomy, geology, ethnology, etc., 
they furnish him with a wonderful and start- 
ling variety of images, symbols, and illustra- 
tions. With these studies I should think one 
could not help forging a good style, at least 
—an impressive one, certainly. 


It will generally be found that the men 
with the largest fund of general information 
are the best writers on the staff, even if their 
everyday work is as far removed from sci- 
ence as shoveling coal is from cutting dia- 
monds. — Fourth Estate. 


Where Some Writers Fail.— In the Editor’s 
Study in Harper’s for December, Mr. Alden 
gives his opinion that the chief fault to be 
guarded against in writing is the lack of 
spontaneity. He says: “The most fre- 
quent defect in fiction submitted for maga- 
zine use, and, we might add, in most of the 
fiction that somehow gets published in book 
form, is its lack of spontaneity in construc- 
tion and expression. The writer of this 
manufactured fiction has a certain precalcu- 


lated effect in view, with reference to which ~ 


he ambitiously contrives every incident and 
situation of his story. The harder he tries, 
the more surely he fails of any genuine ap- 
peal to his readers. If he disguises his labor 
by a facile mastery of dramatic material and 
expression, he may succeed in reaching 
crude sensibilities, and, because of his lower 
aim, may outsell his betters. The multitude 
is easily captivated by splendid artifice, 
which, in exceptional instances, has com- 
pelled the admiration of even the judicious. 
We shall find, however, upon close examina- 
tion, that in such instances the writer has 
not by his strenuous effort wholly closed the 
door against all spontaneity. Poe came 
near to the exclusion in his short 
stories of such genius as was in him; but 
because he was by temperament a poet, a 
lover therefore of haunting melody, and 
easily the creator of pregnant atmospheres, 
he could not completely shut himself out of 
his fiction. In our day polite literature 
must appeal to human sympathies, and the 
writer’s fertility of invention is of little ser- 


very 


’ 


vice.’ ® 


Note-taking by Novelists.— The novel-reader 
who fondly believes that his favorite “re- 
freshers” are of imagination all compact is 
much deceived. The novelist of genius is 
even more given to the taking of notes than 
is the lesser writer who turns off stories 
“in the way of trade.” Balzac, his sister 
has told us, wherever he went studied what 
he saw, setting down everything which re- 
vealed a character or painted a situation. 
His “ meat-safe” was the odd name he gave 
to the book which held these notes. Dickens 
recorded diligently his observations oi pecu- 
liarity in persons as well as strange inci- 
dents, suggestive names, available scenery, 
and the like. Even one so little given to 
“realism” in the modern sense as Haw- 
thorne had an ample store of useful notes. 
Wilkie Collins is quoted by an old acquaint- 
ance, in the current number of Chambers’s 
Journal, as declaring that he founded nearly 
all his plots on facts, on incidents he had 
heard of or read, or on a desire to expose 
or correct some abuse of his time. Great 
was his wrath when he was accused of intro- 
ducing sensational and improbable episodes 
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in his book, “ The Woman in White.” He 
knew, he said, of very few instances in which 
fiction exceeded the probability of reality ; 
aud then he revealed the source of many of 
his plots in the shape of a dilapidated coilec- 
tion of records of French crime picked up on 
an old bookstall in Paris. “Here is a 
prize!” he exclaimed, and so it turned out 
to be. “The Woman in White” was de- 
rived from those mouldering records. ‘“ The 
plot of that,” said Collins, “has been called 
outrageous : the substitution and burial of 
the mad girl for Lady Glyde, and the incar- 
ceration of Lady Glyde as the mad girl. It 
was true, and it was from the trial of the 
villain of the plot—Count Fosco of the 
novel—I got my _ story.”—New York 
Tribune. 

Mixed Meiaphors.—The other day Mr. 
Bryce perpetrated a quite remarkable verbal 
blunder when he described the Irish Local 
Government Board as a “malignant fairy 
which steps in off its own bat.” Mr. Mc- 
Hugh once accused the government of being 
“jironbound with red tape.” Another Irish- 
man was pointing out that the Irish Land 
League was losing public support and had 
therefore to economize. “ But, sir,” he pro- 
ceeded, “the well is running dry, and they 
think that by putting in the pruning knife 
they can bring more grist to the mill.” It 
was an Irish Unionist member who charac- 
terized a concession to the Nationalists as 
“the first ditch in the dismemberment of the 
empire,’ and another excused himself for 
“ repeating” a question in the House by ex- 
plaining that he had never asked it before. 
W. Field, M. P., said : “ The right honorable 
gentleman shakes his head —and I’m sorry 
to hear it.” 

Mr. Asquith was betrayed into saying on 
one occasion that “ redistribution is a thorny 
subject, which requires delicate handling, or 
it will tread on some people’s toes,” and Mr. 
Balfour once spoke of “an empty theatre of 
unsympathetic auditors.” Mr. Gladstone, in 
a speech in the House, replied to an oppo- 
nent who shook his head at some statement 
attributed to him: “ No, no; it will not do 
for the honorable member to shake his head 
in the teeth of his own words.” 

Lord Rosebery on a certain occasion de- 


clared that “the keynote of the policy of the 
government would be wrapped in that ob- 
scurity which the government have endeav- 
ored to keep up.” Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
asked : “Is this government to be put into 
the melting pot that we may see who is to 
take hold of the handle of the ship of 
state ?”’ Sir W. Hart-Dyke once said that 
Mr. Lowther “had caught a big fish in his 
net — and went to the top of the tree for it.” 
In the debate on the London education bill, 
Walter Long remarked: “ We are told that 
by such legislation the heart of the country 
has been shaken to its foundations,” and Mr. 
Brodrick, during a debate on military affairs, 
declared that “among the many jarring 
notes heard in this House, this subject, at 
least, must be regarded as an oasis.” Even 
more amusing was the assertion of another 
late minister of the Crown that “the steps 
of the government would go hand in hand 
with the interests of the manufacturer.” 

When the impassioned orator lamented 
the absence of “so many faces that he used 
to shake hands with,” he gave utterance to 
a genuine bull of the first water. The late 
Sir George Balfour was responsible for a 
couple of delightful specimens of bovine ora- 
tory. Apropos of a proposed loan from the 
English to the Indian treasury, he emphatic- 
ally declared that £2,000,000 was a “ mere 
flea bite in the ocean,” and on another occa- 
sion he stated that “the pale face of the 
British soldier was the backbone of our In- 
dian army.” 

A peer in the course of an excited oration 
warned the government that the constitu- 
tional rights of the people were being 
“trampied upon by the mailed hand of 
authority.” Lord Curzon once also so far 
forgot himself and his figure of speech as to 
declare that “ though we are not out of the 
wood, yet we have a good ship.” 

A Radical speaker said : “ The Tories keep 
dragging the home rule red herring across 
our path, but it misses fire every time.” It 
was a Unionist M. P. who in a recent speech 
spoke to the following effect : “ This is .the 
marrow of the education act, and it would 
not be taken out by Dr. Clifford or anybody 
else. It was founded on a granite founda- 
tion, and spoke in a voice not to be drowned 
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by sectarian clamor.” Another political 
orator declared that “the British lion, 
whether climbing the pine forests of Canada 
or scouring the Pacific main, would not draw 
in his horns or retire into its shell,’’ which 
recalls the remark of an Australian legis- 
lator, who, speaking of the competition be- 
tween land and sea carriage, exclaimed : 
“Mr. Speaker, the railways are cutting the 
ground from under the steamers’ feet.” 

A Moderate councillor said : “The sheet 
anchor of the honorable member’s argument 
does not reside in the mouth of the council.” 
Another county councillor, speaking on the 
subject of dramatic licenses, declared “the 
ink is scarcely dry on our licenses when we 
proceed to dig it up in order to see how it 
is growing.” 

Some time ago an Austrian journalist 
spoke of a “ black and yellow tricolor” ; but 
it was an English reporter who, in the de- 
scription of a hunting accident in which a 
lady was killed, stated that “the deceased 
met with a similar accident on a previous 
occasion.” Most of us have heard of the 
announcement which once appeared in a 
newspaper that “ This evening’s performance 
cannot take place. It will, however, be re- 
peated to-morrow” ; which is worthy of be- 
ing placed in the same category as the notice 
given by an Irish magistrate that certain 
business would thenceforth “be taken every 
Monday, Easter Sunday only excepted,” or 
the announcement of an English mayor in 
reference to a local race meeting that “no 
gentleman will be allowed to ride on the 
course except the horses that are to run.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies cortaining the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe WriTtTeR when they write.] 


Tre Country Eprtor or To-Day. Charles Moreau 
Harger. Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 





Tre NupE in Autosrockapuy. W. A. Gill.  Af- 
lantic (38 ¢.) for January. 

Tue <AcmManack pve GortHa. Francis Gribble. 
Scribner’s (28 c.) for January. 

CarRL Scuurz. With frontispiece portrait. Henry 
Leoris Nelson. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for 
January. 

FRANKLIN’s Soctat Lire in France —1V. Albert 
H. Smyth. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for January. 

A Wey To Ipsen. Jennette Lee. Putnam’s Monthly 
(28 c.) for January. 

University Enorisu. Louise Karr. Editor's 
Clearing-House, Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for Janu- 
ary. 

PeriopicaL Pysiication. Henry Mills Alden, 
Eitor’s Study, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for Janu- 
ary. 

Tue Amertcan Woman 1N Literature. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Munsey’s (13 c.) for January. 

My Lapy or Literature. With portraits of Grace 
McGowan Cooke, Alice Hegan Rice, Florence Wil- 
kinson, Fdith Wharton, Mrs. A. M. Williamson, 
Elinor McCartney Lane, Katharine Holland Brown, 
Frances Powell, Inez Haynes Gillmore, Anne War- 
ner, Theodosia Garrison, Ellen Glasgow, Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. Stella 
George Stern. Broadway Magazine (18 c.) for Janu- 
aly. 

Frances Hopncson Burnett. Abie Pleasant. Book 
News Monthly (3 c.) ior January. 

“Sipney McCati.” Anne Heard Dyer. Book 
News Mouthly (8 c.) for January. 

LITERATURE’S Losses IN 1906.. Warwick James 
Price. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for January. 

fnétorpuite Gautter. Curtis Hidden Page. Book 
News Monthly (8 c.) for January. 

Henrik Ipsen. Edward Dowden. Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for 
January. 

Joun GreenceaF Wuitrier, Through Gail Hamil- 
ton’s Eyes. Illustrated. Kate Resticaux. National 
Magazine (13 ¢c.) or January. 

Aw Interview witH CLiype Fitcn. Ada Patterson, 
Tiwatre for January. 


Puiu. May: Illustrated by Some Unpublished 
Sketches. Arthur Morrison. Strand (13 c.) for 
January. 


WILLIAM Morris AND’ EstHetTic SOcirAisM. 
Thomas Dickinson, .Ph.D. Arena (28 c.) for De- 
cember. 

Our. VanisHinc Lirerty oF THE Press. Theodore 
Schroeder. Arena (28 c.) for December. 

Transtators. Teatrice Harraden. The Author 
( London ) (18 ¢. ) for December. 

Tames A. H. Murray. (“ Dictionary” Murray. ) 
With portrait. Wallace Merton. Caledorian (13 ¢.) 
for December. 

Jonn Macxay Witsonx. With portrait. Caledonian 
(12 ¢. ) for December. ‘ 

Portry or Epwaro Rowtanp Sitv. Christian 
Gauss. New York Times Saturday Review for De- 


, 


cember 1. 

Maxk Twaryx’s Avtrosrocrapxy — VIL. and VIII. 
North American Review ( 28 c. each) for December 7 
and 21. 
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Exotic Larcapio Hearn. (Review of Elizabeth 
Bisland’s ‘The Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn.” ) James Huneker. New York Times Satur- 
dey Review for December 1. 

Maxime Gorky. Louise Collier Willcox. North 
American Review (28 c.) for December 7. 

ASPIRATIONS OF ESPERANTISTS. Dr. L. L. Zamen- 
hof. North American Review (28 c.) for December 7. 

Tue Cast or Esperanto. George Mcloskie. North 
American Review ( 28 c.) for December 7. 

Wiciiam Lee. ( The founder of Lee & Shepard. ) 
With portrait. Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for De- 
cember 8. 

Henry Mitts Aupen’s joru Birtupay.  Iilus- 
trated. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for December 15. 

Twe Fiction oF Joun Oxiver Hosses. W. D 
Howells. North American Review (28 c. ) for Decem 
ber 21. 

CuristmsS Work 1N SumMER. Preparation for 
holiday edition of big paper begins in the dogdays. 
Fourth Estate (13 ¢.) for December 22. 

Eye-stRAIN aS A Factor IN Heapacue. Illustrated. 
Linn Emersen, M. D. New York Medical Journal 
(13. ¢.) for December 29. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








‘Lhe hundredth.anniversary of the birth of 
Longfellow February 27 will be celebrated 
at Cambridge, the poet’s home. All the 
schools of the city will take part, and the 
speakers at the public exercises will include 
Mr. Howells, President Eliot, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, and Professor Norton. The occasion 
will also be observed in Portland. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is now literary editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Charles S. Aiken has resigned as one of 
the editors of Ridgway’s Weekly, and has 
gone back to Sunset. 

After serving for a year as the editor of 
the oldest British magazine, the Gentleman’s 
( associated with Dr. Johnson’s fame ), A. H. 
Bullen, the Flizabethan scholar, has resigned. 

Post Wheeler and Miss Hallie Erminie 
Rives were married December 29, in Tokio. 

Flora C. Adams has obtained a divorce 
from Henry Austin Adams (“ Vincent Har- 
per” ), now living in Seattle. 

“Little Dorrit,” or rather her original, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Cooper, is still alive. The 
old lady, who is still able to go about open- 
ing bazaars, is the daughter of a Sunbury- 
on-Thames farmer, and was born in Hatton 
Garden in 1813. Her brother went to school 
with Dickens. 


The family of Herman Melville is coilect- 
ing materials for a memoir, and would be 
grateiul if persons having letters by him 
would lend them to Miss Elizabeth Melville, 
The Florence, Fourth avenue and Eighteenth 
street, New York. 

Thomas Wright, author of “The Life of 
Sir Richard Burton,” has written a two- 
volume life of Walter Pater, which will be 
published soon in this country. Mr. 
Wright’s Pater will contain some surprises, 
for he has secured a mass of fresh informa- 
tion from Pater’s intimate friends, including 
Richard C. Jackson, shown to be the original 
of Marius the Epicurian, Canon Liddon, 
Father Nugée, Richard Robinson, and Dr. 
Frederick Lee. 

G. K. Chesterton, having accomplished his 
fine appreciation of Dickens, is now at work 
on a study of George Meredith for the 
“Contemporary Men of Letters” series. 


“Jane Austen and Her Times” ( 1775- 
1817 ), by G. E. Mitton, published by the Put- 
nams, is not only a biography of Miss 
Austen, but also describes the society whose 
picture she has painted for all time. 

James B. Connolly has enlisted for two 
vears as a yeoman in the navy, with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt, to get mate- 
rial for writing up the service. 


The first number of the Club Woman’s 
Weekly will appear in New York January 12. 
It will be published by J. W. Grayhurst and 
edited by Ina Brevoort Roberts. 

The Pictorial Review, a monthly magazine 
for women, is published in New York. 

Having left the New York magazine 
which bears his name, Tom Watson is to 
edit and publish Tom Watson’s Jeffersonian 
Magazine, the first number of which, dated 
January, has appeared at Atlanta, Ga. 

The new magazine to be started at Des 
Moines, with Carrie M. Ogilvie as editor and 
Maude Forney as business manager, is to be 
called the Midwestern. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company ( New 
York ) will soon launch a new periodical of 
“special appeal.” William Morrow, for- 
merly associate editor of the American 
Magazine, will be its editor. 
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An American edition of Harmsworth’s 
Seli-Educator Magazine is announced to ap- 


pear in New York this month. 


Smoke, a new magazine published in New 
York in the Philistine form, and edited by 
Charles C. Stoddard, formerly with the F. A. 
Stokes Company, is issued under the aus- 
pices of the National Cigar Stands Company, 
but prints original verse and fiction of lit- 
erary distinction. 

The first number of the Circle, the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company’s new magazine, has 
appeared. Eugene Thwing is the editor. 

The Toronto Graphic has ceased publica- 
tion. 

Beginning with the January issue, the 
Northwestern Sportsman of Milwaukee will 
be known as the Outer’s Book. 

That helpful monthly record of current lit- 
erature, What’s in the Magazines, appears 
for its January issue and for the opening of 
its second year in an enlarged form, with the 
addition of a series of pertinent paragraphs 
selected from various sources for their inter- 
est to magazine readers. 


The Phonographic Magazine ( Cincinnati ) 
will pay for brief, pointed articles on the 
teaching of shorthand and on practical phases 
of shorthand work. — 

With the beginning of the year, the Open 
Court celebrates the twentieth anniversary 
of its existence. Its editor, Dr. Paul Carus, 
explains that though the Open Court stands 
for the most advanced liberal thought, its 
purpose and tendency are constructive and 
not destructive; that while rejecting the 
traditional interpretation of religion, it 
nevertheless recognizes the important part 
which religion occupies in life. 

The house in Rome where Keats died has 
been bought for $12,000 by the Keats-Shelley 
memorial committee. Eight thousand dol- 
lars more is wanted to pay off a mortgage. 
It is hoped that within six months the books, 
manuscripts, portraits, and all mementoes of 
Keats and Shelley will be in place in the 
house. The committee has also undertaken 
the perpetual care of the graves of the poets. 
The removal of the body of Keats was once 
prevented through, the intercession of Queen 
Victoria. 








The cottage at Nether Stowey, Eng., in 
which Coleridge wrote “The Ancient 
Mariner,” “ Christabel,” and others of his 
finest poems, is to be purchased and kept as 
far as possible in the state in which it was 
during the poet’s residence. It was in this 
cottage that Coleridge entertained William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, 
William Hazlitt, and’ others. 

The recent death of Lady Murray calls to 
mind her unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a “Home for Tired and Impecunious 
Authors.” It was to be a memorial to her 
son, a promising writer who died young, and 
she took for it a beautiful villa on the 
Riviera. The plan never prospered. There 
was no lack of “tired” and “ impecunious ” 
authors willing to be helped, but they re- 
fused to be classified as inmates of a literary 
almshouse. 

The January issue of Lippincott’s Magazine 
begins the magazine’s fortieth year, the first 
number having appeared in January, 1868. 
Lippincott’s was the first monthly to publish 
a complete novel in each issue, and still 
keeps up the practice. 

The Atlantic Monthly will commemorate 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1907 with a series 
of papers by ex-editors, including W. D. 
Howells, T. B. Aldrich, and Walter H. Page, 
as well as by some of the earliest contribu- 
tors, such as Charles Eliot Norton, Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, and J. T. Trowbridge. 

Vogue ( New York) begins the new year 
with a new cover design, a better quality of 
illustrations, and a new “ make-up.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s husband, Rev. Arthur 
B. Nicholls, lately died at Banagher, Ire., 
aged ninety years. 

Witliam Lee, formerly of the firm of Lee 
& Shepard, died at Hampton, N. H., Novem- 
ber 30, aged eighty years. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére died in Paris De- 
cember 10, aged fifty-seven. 

Jeremiah Curtin died at Bristol, Vt., De- 
cember 14, aged sixty-six. 

John Armoy Knox died in New York De- 
cember 18, aged fifty-six. 

Walter Appleton Clark died in New York 
December 26, aged thirty years. 





